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appreciation of all the pleasures that travelling afforded.
The fancy of the outside public pictured him in the
possession of rare works of art, of admiring friends, of a
beautiful wife. They did not know, as we do, the strange
ill-omened circumstances of his marriage; they had not
followed him about, as we have, from place to place, and
seen him in continual suffering and struggle of mind and
body; they could not guess, as the thoughtful reader can,,
the effort needed on his part to do what he believed to be
his duty toward a wife whose affection he earnestly sought,
but whose tastes were discordant with his; nor, on the
other hand, the disappointment and disillusioning of a
young girl who found herself married, by parental arrange-
ment, to a man with whom she had nothing in common ;
in habits of thought and life, though not so much in years,
her senior; taking " small notice, or austerely," of the
gayer world she preferred, " his mind half-buried in some
weightier argument, or fancy-borne perhaps upon the rise
and long roll" of his periods. And his readers and the
public were intensely puzzled when she left him.

To his acquaintances, however, it was no great surprise,,
though, with one exception, they took his part, and fully
exonerated him from blame. He, with his consciousness:
of having fulfilled all the obligations he had undertaken,
and with an old-fashioned delicacy and chivalry which
revolted alike from explanation and from recrimination,,
set up no defence, brought no counter-charges, and pre-
ferred to let gossip do its worst. It was only the other
day that a public lecturer, who had quoted a passage
of Mr. Ruskin's, was asked whether it were not true
that Ruskin had run away with somebody's wife. That
is a very mild version of the lies that, one time or other,.hough necessary to art, could
